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ABSTRACT 


Three hundred and ninety-four visitors to the Fannie Bay Gaol Museum were 
surveyed to ascertain their response to and evaluations of this Museum. Visitors 
rated the Fannie Bay Gaol Museum on perceived informativeness, enjoyment, ex- 
citement, and authenticity, as well as making judgements about subjeciive learn- 
ing, actual exit knowlcdge, and reactions to various facets of the Museum. The 
Museum was rated highly on the four evaluative dimensions, with perceived 
authenticity being found most prominent. The ralings of various visitor sub- 
groups are also explored, along with the implications of the association between 
subjective learning and high ratings on the evaluation dimensions for future 


museum research. 


Keyworps: Museum evaluation, enjoyment, excitement, authentici ty, informative- 
ness, exit knowledge, Fannie Bay Gaol Museum, visitor evaluation, subjective 


learning. 


INTRODUCTION 


The Fannie Bay Gaol Museum, Darwin 
The Fannie Bay Gaol Museum in Darwin 
contains the greater portion of what served as 
one of the few penal institutions in the North- 
ern Territory over the period sinee first Euro- 
pean settlement. Funds for the ereetion of a 
new “Gaol and Labour Prison” were author- 
ised by the South Australian Government in 
1881 and tenders were called a year later for 
the building of the first cell bloeks. Various 
additions and alterations were made over the 
years until the Gaol finally closed in 1979, 
Over the years of its operation the Gaol devel- 
oped associations with virtually every aspect 
of the Northern Territory’s cultural and politi- 
cal history. At the time of its closure its 
relative intactness and the survival of details 
of its use in both its fabrie and fittings enabled 
it to retain a powerful penal atmosphere and to 
demonstrate prisoners’ routines and living 
conditions. Within its perimeter could be 
found structures dating back to 1883 and oth- 
ers of more recent origin, all of which demon- 
strated adaptions of penal design to accommo- 
date Territory conditions and resourees. The 


roll call of Fannie Bay prisoners, actual or 
fictional, made it one of the best known gaols 
in Australia. Perhaps of most importanee, the 
existing structures, remains and adjacent areas 
provide not just an important historieal re- 
source for scholars but a place of considerable 
interest to the publie (Forrest 1979; Kerr 
1981). 

Shortly before the Gaol’s last prisoners left 
in September, 1979, the Northern Territory 
Government publicly announced that it 
wished to put the gaol site to some new and 
worthwhile use. The Ministers of Community 
Development and Lands and Housing sought 
suggestions, and in response a number of sub- 
missions and comments were made. In No- 
vember that year the National Trust of Austra- 
lia (Northern Territory) was formally engaged 
as a Government consultant to make recom- 
mendations for the future of the site. Two 
Trust reports were presented to the Depart- 
ment of Community Development, the first in 
December 1979, and the seeond in November 
1981. In the meantime, in May 1980 the Trust 
was appointed “to develop and manage the 
site as a place of historie interest”. The ap- 
pointment was “to be subject to a further 
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cabinet consideration of a satisfactory pro- 
posal... to manage the project”. The Trust’s 
final recommendations in 1981 were detailed 
but they essentially proposed that the general 
conservation policy should be to retain the 
Gaol’s structures and spaces as they were, and 
by the recovery of missing contents, to work 
the Gaol precinct gradually up to the state it 
was in during its last period before closure. It 
was also recommended that the general pres- 
entation and interpretation policy should be to 
enable the public to understand most of the 
uses of the spaces and features without intru- 
sive explanatory matcrial (Forrest 1979; Kerr 
1981). 

After more than a year’s consideration, in 
December 1982, the Government rejected the 
Trust’s proposals and decided instead that the 
Gaol site should be managed by the Museums 
and Art Galleries Board of the Northern Terri- 
tory in a very different way. The Board took 
over control in early 1983. Its plan for the 
Gaol, which has since been implemented, 
involved division of the Gaol site into two 
distinct sectors to preserve the intrinsic char- 
acter of some of the site, whilst incorporating 
general displays of Territory history and tech- 
nology. One, comprising cell blocks, ablution 
areas, exercise yards, kitchen and dining areas 
and other buildings, was presented to visitors 
as it had been when in use as a gaol in 1979, but 
with the addition of signs and various exhibits 
and the removal of demountables. A second 
zone, part of the former stores area, was turned 
into a transport display, which includes a loco- 
motive and carriage, and a home of various 
displays relating to Cyclone Tracy, which 
almost destroyed Darwin in December 1974. 
There was some argument among historians 
and conservationists about the Gaol’s presen- 
tation. The Museums and Art Galleries Board, 
however, argued that the National Trust's plan 
was too narrow and that under Board control 
the Gaol site would provide a much more 
enjoyable and educationally worthwhile expe- 
rience for visitors. The Gaol is now one of the 
most popular attractions in Darwin for tourists 
and is also visited by many Darwin residents. 
The present research seeks to discover how 
visitors evaluate this site. 


Museum Research 

Research on the educational effectiveness 
and enjoyment of museums and exhibitions 
has been a prominent feature of work within 


the fields of communication and design for a 
number of decades now. Within the discipline 
of Psychology, notions such as right-handed 
bias, exit phenomenon-cxit gradient, and in- 
formation ovcrload/museum fatiguc have long 
been the subject of investigation and com- 
ment. The right-handed bias effect refcrs to 
the tendency of visitors to museums to turn 
right upon cntering a gallery or cxhibit hall 
and move around in that direction (Robinson 
1928; Melton 1972). The exit phenomenon or 
exit gradient refers to the tendency of visitors 
to use the first exit they encounter in a museum 
and in so doing often miss parts of the museum 
(Parson and Loomis 1973). Museums have 
been found to produce information overload 
and hence museum fatigue, if for example, the 
exhibits are too complex or it is difficult to 
move around easily among the various dis- 
plays (Melton 1972). Mclton also found that 
once inside a museum people stop at the first 
few exhibits and then become more selcctive, 
stopping at fewer the longer they explore. 
Melton also made the point that those items or 
displays which are then observed tend to hold 
greater interest for the visitor. Thc degree of 
intercst here Melton termed attraction gradi- 
ent. 


Measurement of Visitor Reactions 

Perhaps the most popular form of instru- 
ment in the assessment of tourist feedback is 
the visitor questionnaire, usually a pencil- 
and-paper measure completcd by guests 
around the time of departure. Lewis and Pizam 
(1981) have written that this technique pro- 
vides a quick measure of overall guest satis- 
faction, that it can identify dimensions in 
which satisfaction or dissatisfaction occurs, 
and that it can identify individual determi- 
nants that comprise each dimension and which 
might be the specific causcs of satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction. They argue that the question- 
naire is easily completed by most guests, and 
may be speedily tabulated and analyscd by 
management. Lewis and Pizam further argue 
that the result may be a valid and reliable 
method for rating management, locating op- 
erational malfunctions, ascertaining guests’ 
needs and comparisons among leisure installa- 
tions, and gauging improvements or deteriora- 
tions over time. Finally Lewis and Pizam hold 
that the survey instrument should be used with 
some caution, operationalising more sophisti- 
cated concepts in questions, and generally 
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employing the more powerful analysis tech- 
niques such as multivariate analyses. Pearce 
and Moscardo (1984) make the point that the 
study of tourist complaints and negative expe- 
riences is also an appropriate method within 
the context of tourist cvaluation. They have 
written that tourists’ complaints are most of- 
ten collected by way of techniques such as 
visitors’ books, guest cards and question- 
naires, along with interpersonal contact with 
staff. 


Evaluation of Specific Sites 

Pearce and Moscardo (1985), in a thorough 
and wide-ranging paper focussing on visitor 
evaluation, investigate a number of evaluation 
contexts. At the beginning of the paper, Pearce 
and Moscardo make the point that within visi- 
tor evaluation two components may be distin- 
guished: visitor profiles and visitor reactions, 
Visitor profiles have traditionally been the 
favoured aim for many proprietors or guardi- 
ans of a recreational area who want to know 
more about the people who usc their facility. 
However visitor reactions are increasingly 
seen as important, for they reflect tourists’ 
cognitions, their satisfactions and emotional 
reactions to the specific tourist venue, and it is 
this type of evaluation upon which this paper 
will focus. 

Pearce and Moscardo have examined the 
rcsearch evidence associated with visitor 
centres in various contexts and locations. 
They report that visitor centres are usually 
constructed adjacent to the venue of interest, 
and often are a prelude to visiting the park or 
environment itself. They hold that exhibits in 
a visitor centre are meant to interpret, to 
comment upon and stimulate interest and en- 
joyment in the environment the tourist is about 
to visit. They argue that the chief aim of the 
visitor ccntre is interpretation, which may be 
defined as the stimulation of tourist interest 
and enthusiasm, and the educational or peda- 
gogic supplement to satisfy that interest. 

They cite the work of Washbourne and 
Wagar (1972) who studied four United States 
visitor centres, and emphasised in their con- 
clusions the importance of factors such as 
visitor interest, dynamic presentations, vio- 
lent subject material and holistic presenta- 
tions. Washbourne and Wagar found that 
these four factors make for successful inter- 
pretation to visitors. Pearce and Moscardo 
also cite the research of the Countryside 


Commission (1978) in the United Kingdom. 
This work utilized a psychological framework 
in its assessment of visitor centres, and recog- 
nized that the central product offered by any 
tourist location is “experience”, a point 
emphasised by commentators such as Iso- 
Aloha (1980). 

The Countryside Commission looked at 
visitor understanding, enjoyment, and moti- 
vation, and attempted to relate these factors by 
way of the examination of display variables 
and visitor demographics. One of the findings 
of this study was that enjoyment and under- 
standing are apparently relatively unrelated: 
people may enjoy their visit to a tourist site 
without neccessarily learning a great deal from 
it. The study also found that the grcatcst 
amount of learning occurred at historical 
centres, whereas high levels of enjoyment 
werc reported by the visitors at all centres. 
The highest enjoyment was reported at those 
locations where visitors could inspect the site 
as well as learn about it in the interpretation 
centre. 

The study further found that factors such as 
size and layout of the centre, the provision of 
an audio-visual programme or the theme of the 
centre did not seem to relate to visitor enjoy- 
ment. The centres that motivated visitors to 
learn more about the park or venue were usu- 
ally large and used a number of different typcs 
of interpretation. Finally Pearce and Mos- 
cardo report that animated, physically involv- 
ing dynamic displays were found to be most 
effective in capturing the attention of all ages 
and social backgrounds. 


Authenticity 

Tysoe (1985) has written of the widespread 
belief that tourists are basically shallow and 
foolish individuals, typically satisfied with 
superficial, staged, inauthentic glimpses into 
the life of the country or region they arc visit- 
ing. She has argued that this is a stereotype 
which is revealed to be gencrally untrue upon 
closer inspection. She cites the work of the 
American sociologist, MacCanncll, who ar- 
gued that many tourists are aware that their 
travel experiences arc somctimes inauthentic, 
and often seek out more authentic cxperiences 
such as genuinely participating in the daily 
lives of the local inhabitants. Pearce (1982) 
and Pearce and Moscardo (1986) have cited a 
number of examples in support of this authen- 
ticity quest on the part of many tourists. They 
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have found that a few detailed and satisfying 
contacts with local people enabled many visi- 
tors to believe that they were going beyond the 
Staged and superficial to a more genuine and 
authentic plane. Perceptions of authenticity, 
therefore, may well be an important criterion 
within the domain of tourist evaluation. 


Research Questions 

Questions associated with the issues of en- 
joyment and learning, with notions of authen- 
ticity, with informativeness and with levels of 
subjective learning as thcy all touch upon 
visitor behaviour at a site such as the Fannie 

Bay Gaol Museum are only just beginning to 

be explored (Pearce and Moscardo 1985). 

This research is directed at elucidating some 

of the relationships among these various no- 

tions by means of questionnaire-based inter- 
views of individuals who have just visited the 

Fannie Bay Gaol Museum. Specifically, the 

aims of this research are: 

1. Toassess visitors experiences and intercst 
in this site; 

2. To assess the degree to which the visit was 
perceived as subjectively informative, 
exciting, enjoyable, and authentic as an 
historical tourist site; 


3. To identify a range of variables which 
might be systematically associated with 
the evaluative dimensions of authenticity, 
enjoyment, excitement and informative- 
ness. 


METHOD 


A total of 399 subjects were interviewed in 
the coursc of the study. Approximately 52% 
were male and 48% female, their ages ranging 
from 16 to 83 years. The median age was 39 
years. Tourists, including foreign visitors, 
constituted a large proportion of the sample, 
comprising 77% from intcrstate, 10% from 
overseas, and 13% from the Northern Terri- 
tory. 

A questionnaire based on that used by the 
Countryside Commission (1979) was deviscd 
by the authors for the purpose of the study 
(Appendix 1). The instrument aimed to elicit 
visitor responses to, and perceptions of, the 
Fannie Bay Gaol Museum. Various questions 
served to generate a visitor profile, and to 
assess visitors’ past experiences with, interest 
in, and motivation to visit the site. As well as 


the evaluative dimensions of enjoyment, ex- 
citement and authenticity, two informational 
measures were included: one askcd the re- 
spondents to rate the Fannie Bay Gaol Mu- 
seum on its informativeness as an historical 
museum, whilst the other asked respondents if 
they believed they had learned something as a 
result of their visit to the museum. Further 
variables of interest in this particular study 
were demographic characteristics such as 
place of origin, age, and educational level of 
respondents, togethcr with time spent at the 
museum and history of previous visitation. 

A knowlcdge index, termed exit informa- 
tion, was also employed in this study. This 
index was bascd on twclve knowledge ques- 
tions about the site and its history. Whilst it is 
not primarily a measure of information gained 
whilst on that visit to the Fannie Bay Gaol 
Muscum, it is a measure of information re- 
called about the centre on cxit, and may be 
related to notions such as enjoyment, just as 
information gain has been found fo be. 

Interviews were conducted on weekdays 
and weekends during May and June of 1987, 
during the Museum opening hours of 10.00am 
to 5.00pm. The intcrviewers (final year psy- 
chology students at the Darwin Institute of 
Technology, and ranging in number from 2 to 
4 on different occasions), located themselves 
at the cntrance to the Fannie Bay Gaol Mu- 
seum, equipped with clipboards, pens and 
guestionnaircs. Subjects were selected on the 
basis of being thc next person to make an cxit, 
as an interviewcr became available to request 
their co-operation in the study. An exccption 
to this selection process was the visitor travel- 
ling via tour bus, who though willing, was 
generally too hard-pressed for timc to be inter- 
viewed. Because of language interpretation 
problems, occasionally non-English speaking 
tourists were also excluded. 


RESULTS 


This section will present results from an 
examination of the various attitudinal, demo- 
graphic and knowledge questions included in 
the survcy. Results will be presented by way 
of frequency counts of the various response 
types for each question, bivariate analyses 
involving the various origins of the visitors, 
and multivariate analyses aimed at identifying 
predictor variables associated with the evalu- 
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ative domains of enjoyment, authenticity and 
informativeness. 


Frequency Analyses 

A. Length of visit. Respondents were asked 
how long they had stayed at the site. Table 1 
shows that approximately half of the respon- 
dents recorded having stayed over 30 minutes, 
and three-quarters stayed at least 20 minutes. 
Most respondents stayed for about one hour or 
somewhat less, 46 minutes to one hour was the 
preferred length of visit. 


Table l: Duration of Visit to the Fannie Bay Gaol Museum. 








Duration of Visit Frequency Percentage Cumulative 
Percentage 
eS <6 ee ee eee ee ee ee 
5 mins or less 3 8 8 
6-10 mins l 3 wi 
11-15 mins 8 2.0 3l 
16-20 mins 18 4.5 7.6 
21-30 mins 80 20.2 27.8 
31-45 mins 75 18.9 46.7 
46-60 mins 98 24.7 71.4 
61-90 mins 79 19.9 91.3 
> 90 mins 34 8.7 100.0 
N-399 


B. Reactions to Facets of the Museum. This 
section concerns respondents’ reactions to 
various aspects of the site. The first question 
asked respondents if they looked at the numer- 
ous displays of memorabilia during their visit 
to the museum. 


Table 2: Number of Visitors who looked at All or Parts of Displays. 
eee ee e a 





Displays Viewed Frequency Percentage Cumulative 
Percentage 
All 342 85.7 85,7 
Parts 30 i Bee, 9572 
Unsure/Don't Know 27 6.8 100.0 


pennn a G o MŘŘŘi 
N=399 


Table 2 shows that the great majority 
(85.7%) of respondents believed they had 
looked at all of the displays, whereas only 
7.5% looked at parts but not all. It is also 
surprising that 6.8% were unsure or did not 
know whether they had looked at all or parts of 
the displays. 

A question was also included about the 
Cyclone Tracy Display. 


Table 3: Numbers of Visitors who did or did not see the Cyclone Tracy 
Display 


L L a amaa 
Attention Frequency Percentage Cumulative 
to Display Percentage 
Viewed Display 302 77.2 D2 
Did not View Display 89 22.8 100.0 


a a aaaea 
N=391; Missing=8 


From the above it can be seen that over 75% 
of respondents did see the Cyclone Tracy 
Display, with 22% missing or omitting it dur- 
ing their visit. 

Respondents were asked whether they 
agreed with the present arrangement of the 
museum, wherein three different themes were 
presented: that of the historical gaol, a trans- 
port section, and the Cyclone Tracy Display. 
Table 4 contains the results for this question. 


Table 4: Opinion of Appropriateness of Three Separate Themes at Museum. 


Opinion of Frequency Percentage Cumulative 
Three Themes Percentage 
Appropriate 363 91.0 91.0 
Not appropriate 36 9.0 100.0 


N=399 


Itis obvious that a great majority agree with 
the present arrangement, with only 9% dis- 
agreeing. 

A similar question was also asked of the 
respondents, this time focussing on whether 
the visitors would prefer the Fannie Bay Gaol 
Museum to concentrate solely on the history 
of the gaol. 


Table 5: Visitors' Preferences for History of Gaol as Only Theme. 








Preference Frequency Percentage Cumulative 
Percentage 

History only 34 8.5 8.5 

Other Themes Okay 364 91.5 100.0 





N=398; Missing=1 


Results obtained here were similar to those 
from the previous question, with only 8.5% of 
respondents registering preference for only 
the history of the Fannie Bay Gaol. 


C. Staff Visitor Contact. Respondents were 
asked about their contact with and perceptions 
of staff of the museum. Table 6 records the 
number of respondents who spoke to a staff 
member during their visit. 


Table 6: Visitor Interaction with Staff Members. 
ne eee 





Level of Frequency Percentage Cumulative 
Interaction Percentage 
DE De a 

Spoke with Staff 22 56 5.6 
Did not Speak with Staff 372 94.4 100.0 





N=394; Missing=5 


It can be seen here that the vast majority of 
visitors did not speak with a staff member, 
with only 5.6% indicating that they did do so. 

Respondents were asked how helpful the 
staff were. 
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Of the people who did have contact with a 
staff member, most found it a helpful contact. 
Only one respondent indicated not being 
helped by a staff member. 


Table 7: Visitor Ratings of Helpfulness of Staff. 


Rating of Frequency Percentage Cumulative 
Helpfulness Percentage 
Very Helpful 16 4.0 4.0 
Fairly Helpful 2 5 4.5 
Not Very Helpful l 3 4.8 
No Answer/Not Applicable 380 95.2 100.0 





N=399 


Respondents were also askcd about the 
availability of a museum staff member to 
answer questions whilst they were at the 
museum. Table 8 presents their answers to 
this question. 


Table 8: Visitor Beliefs about the Availability of Staff. 











Rating of Frequency Percentage Cumulative 
Availability Percentage 
Staff Were Available 10 25 25 
Staff Were Not Available 74 18.5 21.0 
Don't Know 13 3.3 24.3 
No Answer 302 SHH 100.0 
N=399 


A very small proportion (2.5%) believed 
that a staff member was available, a larger 
proportion (18.5%) believed that a staff 
member was not available. However the larg- 
est group of respondents (79.0%) did not 
know, were not sure, or could give no answer 
to the question. 


Table 9; Knowledge about the Fannie Bay Gaol Museum and its Historical 
Context, as Assessed by the Knowledge Questionnaire. 





Number of Correct Frequency Percentage Cumuative 
Answers Percentage 
l 0 0 0 
2 3 8 8 
3 5 se ZA 
4 15 3.8 a7 
5 28 Al 13.0 
6 43 10.9 23.9 
7 29 7.3 31.2 
8 67 16.9 48.1 
9 70 17.7 65.7 
10 73 18.4 84.1 
il 44 11.1 95,2 
12 19 4.8 100.0 





N=396; Missing=3 


D. Knowledge Questions. Included in the 
survey were a number of questions which 
attempted to assess the degree of knowledge a 
visitor has on leaving the museum. Whilst this 
is not necessarily a test of information gained 
during that particular visit, it does nonetheless 
give a measurc of exit information concerning 
the Fannic Bay Gaol Museum. 
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Table 9 contains information on the twelve 
knowledge questions. From this it can be seen 
that whilst there werc a number of respondents 
who managed to successfully answer only a 
few questions, 50% of thc sample scored nine 
or more questions correct. 


E. Overall Evaluation. Each respondcnt 
was asked to rate the Fannie Bay Gaol Mu- 
seum according to a number of dimensions: Infor- 
mative-Uninformative; Exciting-Dull; Enjoy- 
able-Not Enjoyable, and Authcntic-Artificial. 
Tables 10-13 contain the results of thesc evalu- 
ations. 








Table 10: Informative-Uninformative Ratings of the Fannie Bay Gaol 
Museum. 
Rating Frequency Percentage Cumulative 
Percentage 
1. Uninformative 2 2 5 
2. 10 25 3.0 
a 108 27.1 30.1 
4. 176 44.1 74.2 
5. Informative 103 25.8 100.0 


N=399 


Table 11: Exciting-Dull Ratings of the Fannie Bay Gaol Museum. 


Rating Frequency Percentage Cumulative 
Percentage 

l. Dull 16 aM a 

>. 39 9.8 13.8 

3. 196 49.4 63.2 

A 111 28.0 91.2 

5. Exciting 35 2e ee 


N=397;, Missing=2 


Table 12: Enjoyable-Not Enjoyable Ratings of the Fannie Bay Gaol Muscum. 





Rating Frequency Percentage Cumulative 
Percentage 

1. Not Enjoyable 10 2.5 2.5 

> 17 4.3 6.8 

3 129 32:5 39.3 

A 142 35.8 75.1 

5, Enjoyable 99 24.9 100.0 





N=397, Missing=2 


Table 13: Authentic-Artificial Ratings of the Fannie Bay Gaol Museum. 





Rating Frequency Percentage Cumulative 

Percentage 
EEE a o 
1, Artificial l 3 3 
2. > 2 5 B 
3, 31 7.8 8.6 
4. 129 32.3 40.9 
5. Authentic 236 59.1 100.0 

=399 


The majority of individuals found the Fan- 
nie Bay Gaol Museum to bc informative, 
somewhat exciting, cnjoyable and authentic. 
It was the final dimcnsion, that of authentic- 
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artificial, which evoked the most prominent 
results. Visitors rated this site as very high in 
terms of authenticity, and conversely low on 
artificiality. 

Finally respondents were asked whether 
they believed that they had learned something 
as aresult of their visit to the Fannie Bay Gaol 
Museum. 


Table 14: Visitor Ratings of Perceived Learning Whilst at the Fannie Bay 
Gaol Museum. 








Rating of Learning Frequency Percentage Cumulative 
Percentage 

Learning Occurred 354 88.7 88.7 

No Learning Occurred 45 m3 100.0 


N=399 


Most respondents (88.7%) indicated that 
they did learn something, though 11% ex- 
pressed the belief that they had not learned 
anything as result of their visit. 
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Bivariate Analyses 

This part of the Results section will consist 
of bivariate analyses focusing on the origin of 
respondents and the evaluative dimensions 
Enjoyable-Not Enjoyable, Informative-Unin- 
formative, and Artificial-Authentic. Figure | 
contains a graphic representation from the 
first such analysis. 


A numbcr of trends appear to emerge here. 
First, relatively few people, either locals or 
visitors, rated a visit to the Fannie Bay Gaol 
Museum as not enjoyable. However locals 
were more likely to record a neutral rating 
than were interstate or overseas visitors, who 
were more likely to record higher levels of 
enjoyment than locals. Moreover, of the two 
visitor groups, interstate tourists were more 
likely to record an enjoyable experience at the 
Museum. 


Interstate TEKEREK) 


N Overseas 


mm 


N Darwin 





Enjoyable 


Figure 1. Local, interstate and overseas visitors’ Enjoyable/Not Enjoyable ratings of the Fannie Bay Gaol Museum. 
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Figure 2. Local, interstate and overseas visitors’ Informative/Uninformative ratings of the Fannie Bay Gaol 
Museum. 


Figure 2 contains details of ratings rclating 
to the informative nature of the visit. Few 
visitors would seem to leave this site believing 
that their experience was other than an infor- 
mative one. However a high proportion of 
both local residents and overseas visitors re- 
corded a neutral responsc, considerably more 
than the interstate visitors. Furthermore, at 
the highest informative rating, interstate visi- 
tors exceeded both local and overseas visitors 
by aratio of at least 2:1. [tis also worth noting 
that the lowest number of ratings at this level 
came from overseas visitors. It may be that 
many more overseas visitors recorded a neu- 
tral response either because of language prob- 
lems or because they had been accustomed to 
more interactive museum environments in 
Europe and North America. Further research 
on this question would now seem appropriate. 


The third figure (Fig. 3) represents visitors’ 
ratings of the Fannie Bay Gaol Muscum in 
regard to its perceived Authenttcity-Artifici- 
ality. It is evident from this figure that a con- 
siderable majority of visttors see this as being 
a highly authentic site. The neutral category 
attracted relatively few ratings, though twicc 
as many locals recorded a ncutral rating as did 
interstate visitors. Most rated the Fannic Bay 
Gaol Museum as being somewhat authentic, 
with interstate and overseas Visitors rating the 
Museum as being more authentic than did the 
locals. Here many morc interstate and over- 
seas visitors were likely to rank the Fannie 
Bay Gaol Museum at the highest Icvel of 
authenticity than were local residents. It may 
well be that proximity leads to a lesser estima- 


tion of authenticity. 
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Figure 3. Local, interstate and overseas visitors’ Authentic/Artificial ratings of the Fannie Bay Gaol Museum. 


Multivariate Analysis 

Four discriminant analyses were also em- 
ployed in this study so as to highlight the 
variables that may predict those visitors more 
likely to rate the Fannie Bay Gaol Museum as 
being informative, exciting, enjoyable and au- 
thentic. The predictor variables included in 
each analysis included Intention to Visit, Type 
of Information Sought, Subjective Percep- 
tions of Learning, Previous Visits to other 
Museums, Type of Visit, Age, Sex and Work 


Status. 


From Table 15 it can be seen that two of the 
analyses, those involving ratings of informa- 
tiveness and ratings of excitement, were sig- 
nificant at the .05 level, whereas the analysis 
of ratings of enjoyment was significant at the 
.l level. The analysis involving ratings of 
authenticity did not produce a significant dis- 
criminant function. Table 16 contains the 
standardised canonical discriminant function 
co-efficients for each of the significant analy- 
ses. 

From Table 16 it is apparent that the vari- 
able Subjective Learning is consistently asso- 
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ciated with informativeness, excitement and 
enjoyment. Those visitors to the Museum who 
believe that they have learned from their visit 
were likely to rate it highly as an informative 
environment and their visit as exciting and 
enjoyable. Males were more likely to regard 
this context as informative, whereas those 
visitors who had planned their visit and those 
who had come seeking specific information 
were more likely to regard their visit as excit- 
ing. Finally those in full-time work were more 
likely to report their visit as being enjoyable. 


Table 15: Details of the Canonical Discriminant Functions for each of the 
four Analyses. 


Criterion Variable Canonica! Wilks Lambda Significance 
from each Analysis Correlation Level 
Informative .2405 942] 0021 
Exciting .2634 9305 .0162 
Enjoyable .1771) .9686 .0817 
Authentic .1043 .9891 .4628 


Table 16: Standardized Canonical Discriminant Function Coefficients for 
Each Significant Analysis. 


Predictor Variable Informative Excitement Enjoyable 
Analysis Analysis Analysis 

Subjective Learning .72042 71927 .72331 

Sex -.61066 

Intention to Visit 72s 

Type of Visit -.44926 

Work Status -.779) 

DISCUSSION 


This report has examined a number of vari- 
ables as they relate to tourist visitation to the 
Fannie Bay Gaol Museum. Various back- 
ground characteristics of the visitors have 
been examined so as to produce a profile of the 
type of tourist who visits this site. Also exam- 
ined were aspects such as length of visit, levels 
of exit information, staff visitor contact, and 
reactions to various facets of the Museum. 
Results were also presented on visitors’ over- 
all evaluations of the Fannie Bay Gaol Mu- 
seum, and how Origin of Visitor varied along 
with type and degree of evaluation. 

Overall, the Fannie Bay Gaol Museum has 
been evaluated positively by the majority of 
visitors in terms of criteria such as enjoyment, 
informativeness and authenticity. Whilst 
there was a tendency on the part of some 
overseas tourists to rate the Site as being 
somewhat less than informative, and for the 
majority of visitors to be in some doubt as to 
whether a staff member was or was not avail- 
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able, these did not appear to be major factors 
hindering the overall appreciation of the visit. 
Rather they may be issues of fine-tuning and 
may involve exploration of ventures such as 
museum staff being available on occasions to 
answer questions, and the trial of interactive 
exhibits which include translations in the lan- 
guages of the major overseas visitor groups. 

The variable Subjective Learning has been 
revealed in this study as being consistently 
related to the domains of enjoyment, excite- 
ment and informativeness. Those individuals 
who perceive that they have undergone a 
worthwhile and profitable educative experi- 
ence are the ones most likely to evaluate the 
context highly. It would thus seem of value to 
attempt to comprehend the types of museum 
experiences, contexts and components which 
do or do not make for judgements of subjec- 
tive learning among visitors. 

In conclusion, this study has produced a 
profile of visitor usage of the Fannie Bay Gaol 
Museum, and has revealed that the large ma- 
jority of visitors, most often from interstate, 
view their visit in positive terms. As such, this 
historic venue would seem to be making a 
favourable impact on the overall experiences 
of those visitors to the Top End who include an 
outing to the Fannie Bay Gaol Museum as part 
of their holiday. 
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APPENDIX 


Condensed version of a questionnaire based on the 
Countryside Commission (1979), and modified by the 
authors for this study, to survey visitor experiences at 
the Fannie Bay Gao! Museum Darwin. 

a: ee ee eS 


Interviewer Name 

Date of Interview (day, month) 

Time of start of interview 

Weather at time of interview (sunny, overeast, rain) 


I. Have you ever visited this museum beforc? lf yes: 
(a) How many times have you been to the musum 
before? (b) How many times have you been here 
in the last 12 months? 

2. Have you come to this centre alone or with some 
other people? If with others: (a) Have you come 
in an organised party or with friends and/or mem- 
bers of your family? (b) If in ‘organised party’ 
What sort of party have you come with? 
(c) Numbers in Group. (d) Have you come 
mainly because of your own interest in this mu- 
seum, or because the people you are with wanted to 
come? (e) Have any of the people you are with 
been here before? 

3. Did you intend to visit the Gaol Museum today, or 
were you just passing? 

4. How did you first learn about the Fannie Bay Gaol 
Museum? 

5. Did you have a general look round or did you look 
for something in particular? If ‘particular’: 
(a) What was it that you wanted to see? (b) Did 
you look round the displays? (c) Did you look 
at all of the displays or just parts of it? If 
‘parts’: (d) Which parts did you look at? 
(e) Did you watch the video in the Cyclone Tracy 
display? If ‘No’: (i) Have you ever seen 
it? (ii) Did you know there was one here? 

6. Did you come to the museum 10 ask for specific 
information or just to have a look round? If ‘Spe- 
cific information’: (i) What was the information 
you wanted? 

7. Did you talk toa member of the staff inthe museum? 
If 'yes': (a) What was this about? If point of infor- 
mation (e.g. technical question): (b) Were the staff 
able to answer you question? (c) Were thcy: Very 
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helpful, Fairly helpful, Not very helpful. (d) Was 
there a member of the staff available to answer 
questions whilst you went round the museum? 

8. How long would you say you had spent at the 
museum? 

9. When was this place first used as a prison? A. about 
1860, B. about 1880, C. about 1900, D. about 
1930, E. about 1950. 

10. How much of the laundry building is still standing? 
A. The entire building, B. Most of the walls, 
C. Only the foundations. 

11. Did this complex ever contain a section for juvenile 
offenders? 

12. The maximum security section contains how many 
cells? A. 8 cells, B. 16 cells, C. 48 cells. 

13. How many solitary confinement cells were there? 
A. LIB: 2eCa 3: 

14. Which section of the Gaol Museum has been con- 
verted into a series of historical displays? A. The 
mess, B. The laundry, C. The assembly area, D. The 
main guardroom. 

15. Which section of the gaol was used for the last 
execution to take place in the Northern Territory? 
A. The maximum security section, B. The excrcise 
yard, C. The infirmary. 

I6. In what year did the last hangings take place? 
Am 19397 Baloo 2ve2l0os, D. 197% 

17. Who was the Police Inspector named in the histori- 
cal display section? A. Leichhardt, B. Ayer, 
C. Foelsche, D. Palmerston. 

18. Who was the well-known Aboriginal prisoner also 
named in this display? A. Kakadu, B. Tiwi, 
C. Nemarluk, D. Uluru 

19, Inthe Cyclone Tracy display there appears a photo- 
graph of the man appointed 10 oversee the evacu- 
ation and clean-up of the city after the cyclone. 
Who was he? A. Paul Everingham, B. Alan Stret- 
ton, C. 'Tiger" Brennan. 

20. In what year did this site cease being used as a gaol? 
A. 1970, B. 1975, C. 1979, D. 1982. 

21. Do you know which organisation runs this gaol 
museum? If ‘yes’: (a) Could you give me the 
name? (b) What message do you think the or- 
ganisation wants to get over to visitors? 

22. Was there anything of interest to you at the gaol 
museum that you would now like to find out more 
about? If ‘yes’: (a) What is this? (b) Do you 


25. 


24. 


25. 


26. 
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think there is anything else that the gaol museum 
should provide information on? If ‘yes’: (¢) What 
is this? 

Do you agree with the idea of having three separate 
themes on display in the museum? (1.e. historical 
gaol, transport display, and eyelone display). 
Would you prefer the Fannie Bay Gaol Museum to 
solely concentrate on the history of the Gaol? 

Do you feel that the way this gaol museum as set out 
and run could be improved or not? (a) In what 
way might it be improved? Please rate which comes 
closest to describing your visit round the gaol mu- 
seum today, in the following categories. Informa- 
tive - Uninformative, Exciting - Dull,. Enjoyable - 
Not Enjoyable. 

Please rate which comes closest to deseribing the 
Fannie Bay Gaol Museum in the following 
category. Authentic - Artificial 

Do you feel that you personally have learnt some- 
thing new as a result of your visit to the gaol 


museum? If ‘yes’: (a) What have you learnt? 
Have you visited any other museums like this 
one? If ‘yes’: (a) About how many museums 


have you visited? 
How interested would you say you were in histori- 
cal displays? Very interested, Fairly interested, 


28. 
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30. 
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Not very interested, Not interested at all. How 
interested would you say you were in this type of 
historical display? Very interested, Fairly inter- 
ested, Not very interested, Not interested at all. 
(a) Would you say your interest was general or just 
in a particular aspeet of the gaol museum? Gene- 
ral, Particular. 

If ‘particular’: (i) What particular aspect of the 
gaol museum interests you? 

Describe in a few sentences the most pleasant as- 
pect or experience of your visit to the Fannie Bay 
Gaol Muscum. Deseribe any unpleasant aspeet or 
experience associated with your visit to the Fannie 
Bay Gao! Museum. 

In order to check whether the information we have 
collected is representative, please give: (i) Home 
address, (ii) Set out today from... (if not Australia 
write country of residence). 

Are you on a day trip from home, away from home 
on holiday, away from home for any other reason. 
Age last birthday, Sex, Years of formal education. 
Working Status: in full time, part-time 
employment, Housewife, Student, Retired, 
unemployed. What is/was your occupation? (If 
housewife record husband's occupation). 


